NATIONALITY  IN   HISTORY  AND   POLITICS
of the individual was of more value than the greatest society or
State as such. The interest in the fatherland, he wrote in 1789,
was important for immature nations only, for the youth of the
world. The modern man had higher aims. It was a poor and
petty ideal to write for one nation only. Even the most important
nation was merely a changeable, fortuitous and arbitrary frag-
ment of humanity, and the philosophic mind could take interest
in it only so far as it served the progress of humanity. When in
1795 victorious French armies invaded and occupied the German
Rhinelands, Schiller was not deeply perturbed. He wrote in a
letter : " We must in body remain citizens of our own time as
we have no other choice. But in spirit it is the prerogative and
the duty of the philosopher and the poet to belong to no people
and to no time, and to be in the proper sense of the word the
contemporary of all times." In the following years the victories
of Napoleon threatened the political structure of Germany with
dissolution : in a short time the Empire came to an end, and
Germany was completely under Napoleon's heel. At that time
Schiller planned to write a poem on Germany's destiny, but
abandoned the idea ; an unfinished draft was found among his
papers many years after his death. The poet tries to reconcile
the Germans to their fate by pointing out that German honour
and*greatness were not bound up with their State, but with the
culture and character of the nation. The Germans may be
proud of their moral and spiritual achievements, of their initiative
in starting the Reformation, of their enthusiasm for ideal values
such as intellectual freedom, of their philosophy, and especially
of their language which in fixture will dominate the world/ He
who excels in cultivating the spirit will in the end attain to pre-
dominance. The Germans should not follow the example of
other nations in serving the idols of material wealth and external
splendour; their mission is to adopt all great cultural achieve-
ments of other nations and to integrate them into a whole, " to
unite all the rays of light in one beautiful image of humanity ".
It is hardly necessary to say that there is not a trace of political
nationalism in this vision.
Goethe has often expressed his cosmopolitan outlook, his
warm appreciation of the achievements of other nations, and his
disapproval of national prejudice. Towards the end of his life he
declared that national hatred was strongest and most violent upon
the lowest levels of culture, and that it vanished altogether upon
a certain higher level. One then stands above nationality and
feels the good or bad fortune of a neighbour nation in the same